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Business Review and Prospect 


——. activity which has been receding virtually 
without interruption since July, seems to have touched 
bottom and appears about to resume its upward trend. 
Building contract awards have recently been making 
favorable comparisons and clearly indicate a substantial 
expansion in construction activities during late winter 
and early spring; the steel industry is beginning to ex- 
pand operations from its recent low level; carloadings 
surpass those of last year by growing percentages; and 
retail buying is showing gradual improvement. At pres- 
ent, automobile plants are on drastically reduced sched- 
ules but will be stepped up substantially in December, 
when assembly of new models begins on a large scale. 
As a result of the foregoing considerations and of indica- 
tions that the N. R. A. administration is inclining toward 
less drastic and revolutionary reforms business senti- 
ment is beginning to show definite improvement. 

Although further progress has been made during the 
past month toward clearing away some of the many un- 
certainties which beset business recovery, the monetary 
outlook as exemplified by the administration’s gold pro- 
gram remains highly nebulous. Indications now are that 
this program will reach its climax in the near future be- 
cause of the rapidity with which the dollar has depre- 
ciated in foreign exchange during the past two weeks, 
and that the administration will soon take steps toward 
stabilization. 

Probably the most important public statements of the 
past few weeks are those which have come from Secretary 
Wallace. His address in Chicago before the association 
of Land Grant Colleges regarding a Land Utilization 
Program gives this problem new significance. For many 
years the subject has been discussed more or less super- 
ficially in academic and government circles without 
tangible results. 

Fundamental as the subject is to a sound, long-term 
agricultural program it is but reasonable to expect that 
it may soon assume a more dynamic aspect than has 
hitherto been the case, both as a result of more scientific 
study of the subject and of public demand for more 
effective relief. 

In his address at Muncie, Indiana, November 17, Sec- 
retary Wallace clarified still further his ideas of the 
broad ovtlines of a sound agricultural policy and pro- 
gram. After stating that the present activities of the 


A. A. A. were undertaken to tide the country over until 
a clearly outlined policy of international trade can be 
adopted, he went on to say: “We are merely temporizing 
with the situation until the American people are ready 
to face facts. ... 

“The failure to adopt a sound course in our foreign 
relationships has cost the farmers of the United States 
many billions of dollars. It was a damnable thing dur- 
ing the period from 1922 to 1929 to gloss over this situa- 
tion by loaning from 500 million to one billion dollars 
abroad every year without at the same time preparing 
the American people for the necessity of lowering the 
tariffs so as to accept goods from abroad. The plan we 
followed was essentially to close all the safety valves 
of the international boiler and then to increase the pres- 
sure beyond endurance by demanding payment of debts 
from abroad with one hand while with the other hand 
we made sufficient payments impossible by our tariff 
policy. The explosion was bound to come when we 
stopped loaning money abroad. 

“Foreign loans are all right provided at the time we 
make them we know that we are certain to have a tariff 
policy which permits their repayment. This means a 
totally different kind of tariff policy than we have ever 
had in the past. It means a complete change in the psy- 
chology of the American people. Ideally it means when 
we make a loan anywhere outside the United States that 
we know approximately the quantities of the different 
kinds of goods which we are going to accept from that 
nation in repayment.” 

Should a nationalistic course be decided upon, Mr. 
Wallace points out that problems equally difficult will 
be encountered. “In examining the path of nationalism,” 
he says, “we find ourselves confronted with difficulties 
fully as great as the international course which I have 
just described. Under nationalism we must be prepared 
to make permanent the retirement of our 50 million sur- 
plus acres of crop land. If the bulk of the people of 
the United States finally decide for nationalism, they 
must be prepared to resist firmly those special groups 
who try to get farmers to produce for a foreign market 
which no longer exists. It is so seasy to appeal to the 
instinctive selfish motives of practically every group in 
the United States in attacking the program for reduction 
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of acreage. Farmers, unless they have studied the prob- 
lem, do not like it because they think they have a God- 


given right to produce to the limit. Railroads, commis-, 


sion men, packers millers and exporters don’t like it 
because their profits depend in considerable measure.on 


the volume of business; consumers don’t like it -becattse. 


they think it increases their costs.” gg 

Mr. Wallace suggested that a policy which combines 
features of nationalism and internationalism may be 
possible. “But the trouble with it,” he says, “is that 
unless we adopt such a policy with our eyes wide open 
we tend to get confused and to suffer the handicaps of 
both paths without getting the benefits of either. The 
Republicans played a bad form of this game from 1921 
to 1929. With the increased exports and loans abroad, 
they were internationalists but with their tariffs. they 
were nationalists. This game came to an end in 1929 
and now we in this administration are trying also to fol- 
low an intermediate path, but this time we are doing it 
a different way. By reducing acreage we are trying to 
get off the international market until such time as we 
can bring about a real increase of foreign purchasing 
power by tariff reduction and the negotiation of recip- 
rocal tariffs. Our success in these international negotia- 
tions will determine the extent to which we shall have to 
make permanent our acreage reduction policy.” 

Mr. Wallace goes on to say that if we go all the way 
toward nationalism it may be necessary to make agri- 
culture a public utility and apply to it a combination of 
an Esch-Cummins Act and an Adamson Act. “The im- 
portant thing, once we have fully debated and under- 
stood the issues from a long-time point of view, is that 
we follow out the policy steadfastly and firmly in all its 
implications, even though certain people are hurt.” 

Secretary Wallace is rendering an invaluable service 
in the clear, forecful way in which he is presenting the 
agricultural problem to the American public. He de- 
serves further commendation for the suggestion that 
“this whole problem should be debated in the coming 


Congress in such a lively fashion and on such a high 
plane that every farmer in the United States will begin 
slowly and surely to make up his mind as to the path 
héwants this nation to follow.” 


Since the Secretary of Agriculture is the recognized 


leader .of agriculture in this country, it is presumed that 


he will shortly set forth in greater detail an agricultural 
policy for the country and a concrete program to put it 
into effect. 

Texas has more at stake than any other single state 
in any long-time policy which may finally be adopted. 
A policy of restriction and crystallization at a lower 
level of activity in both agriculture and urban industry 
would be particularly disastrous here because of the tre- 
mendous potentialities for development which the State 
possesses. 

October business statistics for Texas compared with 
those of September 1933 and October 1932 and also the 
November employment data are summarized in the tables 
at the back of this publication. It will be noted that 
Texas commercial failures, Texas charters and activities 
of Southern pine mills made poor showings in compari- 
son with October 1932. 

On the other hand, larger retail sales are beginning to 
reflect the increased income due to prevailing higher 
prices of a number of important Texas raw materials to- 
gether with the Government bonuses which have been 
distributed among farmers over the State. Dollar sales 
in 91 Texas retail stores were 25 per cent above those of 
September and 5 per cent more than those of October 
1932. New passenger car registrations totaled 4,299 in 
October against 3,669 in September and 1,681 in October 
last year, or gains of 17 per cent and 156 per cent respec- 
tively. Cotton mill activity showed marked improvement 
over October a year ago. Employment for November in- 
creased 19 per cent and weekly payrolls increased 16 
per cent over November 1932. 


F. A. BuECHEL. 


Financial 


The gold buying program of the Administration easily 
deminates the financial news of the month, affording as 
it does the first inkling as to Mr. Roosevelt’s ultimate 
monetary policy. During the first two weeks of October, 
several developments, notably the partial refunding of 
the fourth liberty 414,’s into lower interest rate bonds, 
suggested that the President was leaning toward a sound 
money policy or at least away from any early currency 
tinkering. The following excerpts from his radio talk 
of October 22, however, leave but little room to doubt 
his present (November 20) monetary program: 

“Finally, I repeat what I have said on many occasions, 
that ever since last March the definite policy of the 
government has been to restore commodity price levels. . . 

“No one who considers the plain facts of our situation 
believes that commodity prices, especially agricultural 
prices, are high enough yet... . 

“When we have restored the price level, we shall seek 
to establish and maintain a dollar which will not change 


it- purchasing and debt paying power during the suc- 
ceeding generation. . . . 

“Therefore, the United States must take firmly in its 
own hands the control of the gold value of our dollar. . . . 

“My aim in taking this step is to establish and main- 
tain continuous control. This is a policy and not an 
expedient. It is not to be used merely to offset a tem- 
porary fall in prices. We are thus continuing to move 
toward a managed currency.” 

Apparently the monetary policy of the Administration 
now embraces two broad objectives: restoring domestic 
commodity prices to some optimum level, presumably 
that of 1926, and then stabilizing prices at that level 
through some form of control not yet made public. 
Higher prices are to be achieved presumably through 
raising the dollar price of fine gold, but the President 
has made it clear that, if this device does not produce 
the desired results, he will resort to more drastic 
measures. Accordingly, the R. F. C. on October 25 
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announced that it would buy newly mined domestic gold 
at $31.36 per ounce and subsequently raised this price 
by easy stages to $33.56 on November 14 at which level 
it has now been stationary for some five days. This 
purchasing has been based upon the naive assumption 
that gold and the aggregate of monetary purchasing 
power, i.e., money and bank credit, are one and the same. 
Thus, it is thought that all prices express a value rela- 
tionship between gold and commodities; hence, raising 
the dollar price of gold automatically raises the dollar 
price of all commodities. 
On analysis, the plan strongly suggests an attempt to 
raise oneself by tugging at his bootstraps. Clearly, gold 
and monetary purchasing power are not synonymous. 
This would seem to be especially obvious today when 
money and bank credit represent no command over gold 
whatever. As gold is now used, it simply serves as a 
metallic base for a vast mountain of paper money and 
bank credit, which is called into circulation as business 
activity manufactures it and pumps it out. Until it 
actually gets into circulation, it can have no direct effect 
or commodity prices. Increasing the dollar price for new 
domestic gold increases the dollar purchasing power of 
no one except the owners of newly mined gold and this 
is scarcely a drop in the bucket, perhaps 2,500,000 ounces 
per year. So long as gold buying was confined to the 
domestic market, therefore, it would seem that it could 
have no more direct effect on commodity prices, except 
to shake confidence in the dollar, than buying lead, or 
copper, or cotton. Nee 
Apparently the President recognized this fact within 
a few days, for, on October 29, he announced that gold 
purchases would be extended to foreign markets, chiefly 
to London and Paris. This plan unquestionably will tend 
to raise the domestic level of commodity prices in exactly 
the same way as did the departure from the gold standard. 
last April. However, the general price rise results not 
from a change in the value relationship of gold and 
commodities, but from the depreciation of the dollar in 
the foreign exchange market. 
In order for the R. F. C. to buy gold abroad, it is 
necessary that its agent should buy sterling and franc 
exchange with which to. pay for the gold. This creates an 
artificial demand for foreign exchange, cheapens .the 
dellar, and forces the exchange rates up. As the dollar 
is depreciated in terms of foreign currencies, it becomes 
temporarily easier for foreigners to purchase American 
export goods. For example, assume that cotton is selling 
at 9c per pound, sterling is quited at $4.70, and that the 
R. F. C. price of gold is $30.54 per ounce. If the govern- 
ment now offers to buy domestic and foreign gold. at 
$40.62, then the sterling exchange rate, reflecting gold 
arbitrage transactions, will tend to rise in proportion to 
a level of $6.27. At this rate, 1£ will buy 69,7 pounds of 
American 9c cotton, whereas at the rate of $4.70 it would 
buy but 52.2 pounds. Clearly, therefore, American cotton 
will be cheaper to British buyers than before. Hence the 
foreign demand for American cotton and other exportable 
goods could be expected to increase, which increased 
demand would tend to raise the dollar prices of these 
goods. Cotton, for example, would tend to rise from 


9c to 12c per’ pound, at which level the foreigner’s 
advantage’ from the depreciated dollar would have dis- 
appeared. 

The higher export goods prices, therefore, result from 
increasing foreign purchasing power. These higher prices 
will, to a lesser ‘extent, tend to raise the prices of other 
American goods, depending upon them. Thus, the in- 
crease in cotton prices from 9c to 12c will tend to raise 
the price of cotton shirts, but not by a full 33144% 
because the raw material cost is only a small part of the 
total shirt cost. The artificially produced higher prices 
of export goods, therefore, will gradually be diffused 
throughout the domestic price structure, affecting some 
commodities greatly, others very little, and others not at 
all. 

The present gold buying program can be criticized 
from at least three view points. In the first place, ma- 
teriaaly higher prices at this stage of the business cycle 
are undesirable. . All inflationists tactly assume that com- 
modity prices cause business activity, holding that high 
prices cause prosperity and low prices cause depression. 
It is suggeted that the cause: and effect relationship is 
probably the reverse. Low prices tend to stimulate a 
recovery, and rising business activity generates the bank 
credit which is later reflected in higher prices. Raising 
commodity prices at this juncture by artificial means 
must surely: tend to decrease consumption as ‘it will cut 
down aggregate purchasing power, and, at the same time, 
make it more difficult for people who have no goods to 
sell to meet their debt payments. 

In the second place, currency tinkering of any kind 
destroys confidence in the dollar, induces a flight of 
capital, and demoralizes the bond markets. Lending is 
discouraged and business is unable to obtain needed 
capital funds. with which to expand operations. Soaring 
foreign exchange rates, sterling reached $5.5314 on 
November 16, reflect the flight from the dollar. Demor- 
alization of the bond market was indicated by the drop 
in the Dow-Jones bond average from 85.18 on October 
13 to 78.80 on November 17. The drop in federal bond 
prices was especially ominous as it suggests the possibility 
of future financing of the huge treasury deficit by means 
of. fiat currency issues. 

In the third place, the policy of deliberately debasing 
the dollar invites. serious foreign reprisals. These 
reprisals might: take the form of: international competi- 
tion and depreciating currencies, but is more likely to 
result.im new tariff walls and quota restrictions directed 
against American goods; ; 

Restoration of confidence in the dollar would seem to 
be imperative to any hope of lasting business recovery. 
Yet recent developments at Washington all point toward 
a continuation of currency.tinkering. Present (November 
20) indications point to a temporary cessation of advanc- 
ing the price of gold until the investing public has 
recovered somewhat from its recent scare. After that in 
all probability the marking up of gold prices will prob- 
ably be resumed until’ a level perhaps of $41.34 has 
been reached, at which figure the dollar will have been 
depreciated 50% in terms of gold. The effect of a 
renewal of the policy of jacking up gold prices should 
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be to accelerate the flight from the dollar and further 
to depress the bond market. The Administration, how- 
ever, can and probably will attempt to peg federal bond 
prices through federal reserve bank open market purchas- 
ing or some similar device. J. C. Dottey. 
October banking statistics for the Dallas Reserve Dis- 
trict reveal a further substantial improvement. Debits to 
individual accounts were some 15% above September 
figures and slightly more than that above October a year 
ago. Total deposits of the reporting banks showed a gain 
of nearly 4% for the month and total loan extensions 
expanded somewhat. The reporting banks continued out 


of debt to the Reserve Bank and increased their holdings 
of government securities very materially. These govern- 
ment holdings now stand 35% above the figures a year 
ago, and suggest the extreme importance to Texas banks 
of maintaining the market value of government obliga- 
tions. Over 34% of the total deposits of the reporting 
banks in this district is invested in government securities. 
The improvement in the condition of Eleventh District 
banks can be attributed to the higher cotton prices pre- 
vailing, receipt of cotton “plow-up” checks from the 
government, and the normal seasonal pickup in retail 
trade. 


Cotton 


As pointed out in the October issue of the Texas 
Business Review the objectives of a sound cotton pro- 
duction policy are: (1) to put and maintain American 
cotton production on a high quality base: (2) to make 
profits for the farmers out of lower costs of production 
due to more efficient operation and better quality product 
rather than artificially controlled prices; (3) to develop 
more cash enterprises to fit into a production program 
centered around cotton which will secure greater net 
income as well as greater security in income; (4) to 
bring about greater codperation in the provision of serv- 
ices essential to an efficient cotton production program; 
(5) to develop a cotton production program intelligently 
responsive to changes in demand for quality or quantity, 
and to shift from high cost to low cost producing areas. 

It is proposed now to suggest the fundamental parts 
of a program for the accomplishments of these 
objectives. 

The assumptions underlying the following program 
are that enlightened self-interest will continue to be the 
motivating power of each individual, and that each sec- 
tion, state, and region will be permitted to formulate a 
program best suited to its population and resources. Or, 
stated in another way, it is presumed that the free shift- 
ing of production from high cost to low cost producing 
areas will continue to be encouraged. 

Normal annual consumption of all cotton in the world 
is now close to 26,000,000 bales. Based on the increase 
of world population only, the increase in demand is at 
the rate of about 125,000 bales a year. Significant shifts 
are taking place in centers of mill consumption and 
hence demand for different qualities of cotton. Equally 
significant changes are taking place in areas of produc- 
tion. The shift to broad interior, sub-humid plains is 
especially striking, and also the production of so-called 
minor cotton growing countries. 


WORLD 
DEMAND 


The first plank in an adequate produc- 
tion program involves securing an accu- 
rate analysis of world demand for cotton, 
qualitatively and quantitatively, and as to trends. It in- 
volves an anlysis of the programs and possibilities of 
different competing countries in supplying different por- 
tions of this demand and the trends in their production. 
Objectives for a constructive cotton production program 


for the United States as a whole must grow out of a com- 
prehensive analysis of world demand kept up to date. 
In other words, the cue to a cotton production program 
must come from demand in world markets. 


PRODUCTION BASED 
ON REGIONAL 


The second plank in an ade- 
quate cotton production pro- 


CHARACTERISTICS gram for the United States 
involves planning production 


FUNDAMENTAL ? 
on the basis of natural re- 


gions. The program must be readily adjustable to re- 
gional environment conditions; it must recognize and en- 
courage the concentration of cotton in soil areas where 
it can be grown most profitably and away from lands 
sub-marginal for cotton production. 

The Cotton Belt of the United States has all the 
environmental conditions for cotton production to be 
found anywhere in the world. It has all the different 
kinds of soils, varying in widely different proportions 
from light sand to rich, alluvial soils, to heavy clays. 
Its topography varies from below sea level to 3,500 feet 
above sea level. The length of growing or frost-free period 
varies from 150 days to no frost. Rainfall varies from al- 
most none to 60 inches, though the greater part of the 
territory is blessed with an ideal precipitation for cotton 
production of from 30 to 40 inches. Cotton producers 
themselves vary from ignorant Negro and Mexican ten- 
ants on small farms to highly trained white farmers op- 
erating on a very large scale with power machinery. 

Details of any program can not be equally applicable 
to regions with these widely different environment con- 
ditions. In certain states and regions the problems of 
efficient cotton production center around the shift from 
cotton to more profitable crops due to such widely dif- 
ferent causes as relocation of markets, soil deterioration, 
and rapid industrialization. In other states or regions 
problems center around the expansion of production 
facilities and the adaptation of varieties of cotton. In 
still others, the development of supplementary cash enter- 
prises is the predominant problem. 

Existing data already available, if properly analyzed, 
would make possible a tentative program of regional 
production of varieties of cotton in the United States 
to give the cotton growers the maximum advantage in 
world markets. 
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Progress in this part of the program will be greatly 
accelerated when experiment stations adopt uniform 
methods of testing varieties which will permit of more 
accurate comparisons and where more definite plans are 
made to profit by regional environment and economic 
advantages. Indeed, the development of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and extension service programs 
should be governed more definitely by long-time economic 
planning for agriculture. 

IMPROVEMENT The third plank in the program 
OF QUALITY to improve the cotton situation in- 

volves the breeding and adaptation 
of specific varieties of cotton for each region with dis- 
tinctive environmental conditions. This does not necessar- 
ily mean longer staple cottons but the highest quality of 
staple each region is capable of producing. This part 
of the program will improve yield and quality of cotton 
produced, insure a better seed supply at a nominal cost, 
inprove marketability by insuring a dependable quantity 
of cotton of a high, uniform quality, and make possible 
classification of cotton by varieties as well as by universal 
standards. 

If possible, the development and maintenance of this 
part of the program should be worked out in codperation 
with competent commercial seed breeders through trade 
association agreements and government supervision. If 
this is found impracticable, then State and Federal 
experiment stations should form the nuclei or starting 
points of seed supplies for large areas. This would mean 
the adoption of the Egyptian methods of seed propagation 
and control, with modifications. 


COORDINATION OF TECH- 
NICAL AGRICULTURE 
AND ECONOMICS 
ESSENTIAL 


Proper codrdination of 
the technology of produc- 
tion with the economics 
of cotton production is 
the fourth step in develop- 
ing a sound cotton production program. Cotton rightfully 
dominates the agriculture of the Cotton Belt. As already 
pointed out, there are wide differences in the productivity 
of different regions in the Belt and their adaptability 
to supplementary crops and farm enterprises. A cotton 
program, therefore, to be adequate must be worked out 
in its details on a regional base. It is just at this point 
that the greatest skill in farm management and scientific 
knowledge is required in working out a program of 
maximum efficiency for each region. Farm enterprises 
are highly seasonal and each crop or enterprise must 
be carefully selected if it is to render the farmer the 
maximum advantage in his farming operations. The 
function of the agricultural scientist is to develop crops 
and livestock enterprises to coérdinate with cotton under 
a wide variety of conditions, and the business of the farm 
management specialists is to make combinations of them 
ia each region, taking into account productivity, market 
values, farm building, etc. A program worked out on 
such scientific principles does not necessarily mean less 
cotton, though probably fewer acres may be planted to 
cotton with higher yields per acre; but it does mean 


fitting more cash and subsistence enterprises into the 
farm program to enable the farmer to use his time and 
resources of land and capital most profitably; and to 
have the greatest security of income obtainable through 
diversified enterprises. 


SUCCESSFUL COTTON 


The final step in a satis- 
factory cotton production 


PRODUCTION A , 
COMMUNITY AFFAIR program 1s to work out a 
satisfactory codperative ar- 


rangement between the local ginners to preserve quality 
seed and eliminate gin damage. A way must also be found 
which will enable the farmer to sell each bale of his 
cotton on its merits of class, variety, and regional char- 
acteristics at the lowest possible cost in his own local 
market on a community brand. 

The development of this part of the cotton production 
program requires the codperation of farmers, ginners, 
local buyers, and others involved in the broad productive 
process. In a very real sense cotton production is a 
community business and requires community coopera- 
tion, and community cotton consciousness. Activities of 
this nature are but poorly developed among the cotton 
growers and cotton-producing communities. They are the 
greatest challenge to agricultural leadership. 


A. B. Cox. 


SPINNERS Spinners weekly ratio margin for Oc- 
MARGIN tober averaged 171 compared with 171.9 

for September and 167.7 for October last 
year. The pence margin was 3.89d compared with 


3.97 d for September and 3.82d for October last year. 


COTTON Cotton production in the United States 
SUPPLY for the year 1933-34 was estimated by the 

Federal Crop Reporting Board November 9 
at 13,100,000 bales compared with an estimate on this 
date last year of 11,947,000 bales. 

Garside of the New York Exchange Service estimates 
production outside the United States at 12,103,000 bales. 
World production therefore appears to be about 25,- 
200,000 bales. The world carryover of all cotton August 
1, according to Garside, was 16,247,000 bales. 

Thus the total world supply of all cotton for the year 
is 41,450,000 bales, an all-time record. The total world 
supply of American cotton is approximately 24,850,000 
bales, or nearly 500 000 bales under last year. 


COTTON November | the indicated supply of cot- 
BALANCE ton in the United States was 17,267,000 
SHEET bales. This is 819,000 bales less than No- 


vember last year. This decline is partly 
offset by the fact that cotton in and afloat to Europe is 
421,000 bales more than last year, leaving a net decline ° 
in these two items of about 400,000 bales. 

Price calculations based on changes in supply and 
demand of cotton are made exceedingly difficult by our 
going off the gold standard. The price calculated on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index is approximately 7.82. 
The Bureau supply-price curve for November indicates 
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a price of about 8.15. The gold price of cotton as meas- 
ured by the franc price is only about 6.25, or actually 
less than November last year. If the dollar had the same 
value here as in France the price of cotton should be 


10.59 cents. Measured in terms of buying power in the 
United States, cotton should be about 8 cents, but meas- 
ured in terms of the depreciated dollar as indicated by 
the franc the price should be at least 10.50 cents. 


Livestock 


Shipments of livestock to Fort Worth and interstate 
markets during October amounted to 4,755 cars against 
4.226 cars in October 1932, an increase of nearly 13 per 
cent. Carload shipments of the different classes of live- 
stock in October of the current year and those of the 
same month last year were as follows: cattle 2,030 and 
2,132; calves 1,146 and 1,197; hogs 247 and 234; sheep 
1,332 and 663. It will be noted that shipments of sheep 
were twice those of October last year while those of the 
other classes were practically the same. 

Total shipments to Fort Worth and interstate points 
of all classes of livestock for the year through October 
were 45,096 cars against 40,859 cars during the cor- 
responding period last year, an increase of 11 per cent. 
Cattle shipments for the period were practically the same 
as during last year, 25,802 and 25,834 cars respectively ; 
calves 6,459 and 5,869; hogs 6,390 and 2,789; sheep 
6,445 and 6,367. For the year to date comparatively 
small changes have been made in shipments of cattle, 
calves and sheep, but hog shipments have more than 


doubled. 

The Edwards Plateau district stands out as the region 
from which the big increases in livestock shipments were 
made. Cattle shipments from this district were three 
times those of October 1932, calf shipments were more 
than 50 per cent greater and shipments of sheep 76 per 
cent greater. On the other hand, shipments from the 
nerthern half of the Panhandle fell off sharply from 
those of October 3932. The remaining eight districts into 
which the state is divided showed relatively little change 
in the total number shipped although there was con- 
siderable variation in shipments of the different classes. 

Fort Worth received considerably larger numbers of all 
classes of Texas livestock than in October last year. Los 


NOVEMBER EMPLOYMENT IN TEXAS 





CLASSIFIED BY CITIES 

No. of Workers Percentage Change 

Estab-- -—— A from from 

lish- Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 

ments 1933 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Amarillo —— 14 609 515 480 +183 +269 
Autin _.._.§. ® 853 868 wo 17 +F22s 
Beaumont __. 40 3.239 3346 2,74 — 32 +180 
Sa 123 11,502 11,965 11,264 — 39 + 2.1 
ee 43 2,151 2,032 1870 + 59 +15. 
Fort Worth _... 47 _ 5,311 5,084 4004 + 45 +326 
Galveston __.. 24 «21,315 1,339 1142 — 18 +1511 
Houston __.__. 96 --«:14,294 14262 11,176 + 02 +27.9 
Port Arthur __ 14 7,677 7,180 4341 + 69 +768 
San Angelo ___ 14 266 256 a7 + 39 + 7.7 
San Antonio __._ 78 4,138 4,178 4547 — 10 — 9.0 
Waco _.. 20 1,040 1,047 7 i Os -- OS 
Wichita Falls _. 35 878 929 = oo sino 
Miscellaneous __369 27,670 28,493 23897 — 2.9 +158 
STATE ____947 80943 81,494 68,135 — 0.7 +188 


Angeles receipts of Texas hogs and sheep fell off sharply 
and only calves showed an increase to this market. 
Changes in market destination were especially marked 
with respect to the increases in numbers of sheep to 
Celorado, California, Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, 
New Mexico, and Arizona and to the Kansas City and 
St. Joseph markets. 

The movement of stocker and feeder cattle from all 
the range states into the Corn Belt states since July 1 has 
been very small. For the three months, July through 
September, shipments were 30 per cent smaller than for 
this period last year and much the smallest in 15 years. 
This restricted demand for such cattle is ascribed to 
several causes: the short corn crop in the Corn Belt; the 
relatively high prices of feed grains, hay and other feeds 
compared with fat cattle prices; the failure of the fat 
cattle market ta make any seasonal advance since June 
and the generally unfavorable returns from cattle feeding 
during the last 12 months. 


OCTOBER CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY AND EGGS 


Shipments from Texas Stations 


Cars of Poultry 
Live Dressed 
Chickens Turkeys Chickens Turkeys 
1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 


Cars of Eggs 


pA! Ge eae alas | Ll ‘S430 6 6% 1 231 33 
Pe Ra Bere Ps) he roy, ie ok ee 
Interstate _____ 1 oa a ee IS aS ae 

Interstate Shipments Classified 

Ree ING 8 Rees a ee Se 1 

SE SS Re ee eee eee ot jer eee 

NS EEE ED |e E Yee ee 

co, Lp ee an anes) airs Biapcs: 

Pen ee : aes 

Louisiana ______. 1 Res Sey me 6 6 

Connecticut Ser eee 1 1 228 pi 

> eta aa ata ge see Ae gone et | 

a)” Sir SS SIS cage NN = is Soa ee 

California So) est A Se ee ee ea 

Aisbames cies) Niet eas tA 

LO — EEE eet Seon “ Bio 

WN nS = ( eee 

PU ee) gh ne tT a 2 1 

Receipts at Texas Stations 

1) Ee ee On eer cay, ee 20 16 

CN aga ata eek Eee a 9 5 

Interstate oS SS SOR ae kp a eae i a 

Interstate Receipts Classified 

Kansas wines Maen Pre ae 

eer ees , oe 

Oklahoma ____. Satie eS eh eee ree pit cass Cee Se 

ee Se ee EP ere erm nee PS 

Tennessee Ces ee an ee aise ere a Seon, | 





Note: These data are furnished the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Division 
of Crop and Livestock Estimates, by railway cficials through agents at all stations 
which originate and receive carload shipments of poultry and eggs. The data 
are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING IN TEXAS STOCK PRICES 
Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Oct. Sept. Oct. 1933 1933 1932 
_ — ee Standard Indexes of the 
Bales of — i Lea 5,606 5,651 4,738 Gesuritios Maskets 
Yadrs of Cloth: 421 Stocks Combined _ 69.5 74.8 49.9 
Produced _._________. 5,502,000 5,436,000 = 4,525,000 this. sss 785 80.7 47.7 
Sold __.__._____ 4,180,000 5,202,000 3,439,000 33 Rails iia 47.2 27.5 
Unfilled Orders _.._. 9,106,000 9,138,000 8,653,000 es 80.1 80.6 
Active Spindles _......_... _ 182,854 177,357 161,848 Ge Age Tee anna 
Spindle Hours 52,223,000 56,459,000 42,697,000 Note: From Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 
Nore: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas Cotton Mills. TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
Oct.* Sept. Oct.* 
TEXAS RETAIL DEPARTMENT STORE SALES* 1933 1933 1932 
ee eee eed Te 33 18 93 
ee tae eee. ae $3,189,000 $ 845,000 $2,187,000 
Stores 1933 from 1933 from 1933 from Assets $ 171,067 $ 110,000 $1,086,000 
Report- _— Sept. Oct. Year-to-date Average Liabilities per 
ing 1933 1982 1932 Failure __-_. _..$ 96,636 $ 46,944 $ 23,516 
i oo ee + 55.6 + 22.9 7 Average Weekly Number. ae 7 5 19 
I an ae — = mane . a 
Beaumont ie ee ee 48.6 Os — 6.4 *Five weeks. 
eee ee +471 +190 1h Note: From Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
aan eee at me + 36.3 + 68 "St PETROLEUM 
a... Oe te Daily Average Production 
aR aac Tee” + 39.0 re, — 18.6 (In Barrels) 
Houston __. _10 + 17.4 + 18.9 + 49 Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Port Arthur 4 $36.9 «0 +17.70— $+: 1933 1933 1932 
ES ae 3 +294 +172 +°67 Panhandle 44,900 45,950 
San Antonio... 6 CU tH dB OK 149 |= 130 North Texas 55,150 53,500 48,025 
Tyler i a gee =) ae ai Ye See ty West Central Texas 23,100 22,100 24,600 
MUM ree a 4 +328 +237 — 55 ‘Weat: Foxes | EO GL ree 
Wichita hie... 8 «=e US Ut East Central Texas 45,250 51,100 51,963 
All Others ____ Dae eae 20 +224 -—- 31 #£—13.7 LS Eee eco 475,900 527,600 366,650 
Oe a eee 91 +249 +47 — 46 Southwest Texas 47,700 48,000 54,375 
Department Stores (Annual Le eee ea 185,550 198,000 127,550 
Volume over $500,000).17 +198 +61 — 34 STATE —_________. 1,004,700 1,082,300 880,825 
Department Stores (Annual UNITED STATES o------------------ 2,402,800 2,557,300 2 139 850 
Volume under $500,000) 34 +319 +45 — 53 Imports —... ————__-——_— 93,214 87,179 119,036 
Dry Goods and Ap arel NOTE: rom American Petroleum Institu 
ee wean 12 +442 -170 —213 pcnghber sll. enn 
Women’s Specialty Shops _.14 + 30.2 + 23 — Go New Development in Texas 
Men’s Clothing Stores.....14 +373 +108 — 0.9 Gast, Sept. Ps 
1933 1933 1932 
oe es —— —— all of the stores reporting as indicated in + arg —_ wee os: bon = aa 
Note: eporte o re ‘of usines x ells mpleted -_._.......-....-..- 
Phe Reported to the Bureau of B s Research by Texas Department Oil Wells : 555 492 544 
EOS Siete ese 12 ll 10 
LUMBER Initial Production (In Thou- 
(la ‘Bound Feet) sands of Barrels) +. 2,619 2,267 3,428 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Norge: From The Oil Weekly. 
1933 1933 1932 , a 
> . “Wo. Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 
yng A he Pea : Comptroller: September 1933, 68,504,000; August 1933, 66,984,000; 
ge Weekly Production 
>, | “Gea 203,111 226,495 181,646 September 1932, 62,392,000. 
Average Weekly Shipments TEXAS CHARTERS 
per Unit __.. . 176,023 211,094 239,694 Can: Sept. Oct. 
Pill Unfilled Orders per 1933 1933 1932 
Unit, End of Month. 470,709 526,105 585,609 Capitalization —________________$2,099,000 $3,166,000 $1,913,000 
PE ; $43 Number 108 138 139 
Nore: From Southern Pine Association. Classification of New 
Corporations: 
CEMENT Oil 25 17 41 
(In Barrels) Public Service 1 0 1 
Oct. Sept. ak: Manufacturing — 15 14 17 
: 1933 1933 1932 Banking-Finance _______. 7 4 7 
Texas Mills Real Estate- ~tsiedi ie 7 ll 14 
P: EA ME eR ey 113,000 271,000 218,000 Transportation _____ 5 3 1 
SET Taner 205,000 183,000 381,000 Merchandising —____ 28 60 27 
I cee 715,000 807,000 546,000 Ce vie 20 29 31 
United States Foreign Permits _..____ 22 21 16 
Oe EEO RRONE: 5,037,000 5,638,000 7,939,000 Number capitalized at 
Shipments 6,517,000 8,743,000 less than $5,000... 36 65 52 
Socks ienssacheled 21,216,000 17,084,000 Number capitalized at 
_ Capacity operated __ 22.1% 25.5% 34.6% $100,000 or more.__.____ 6 8 3 





” News From U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. Nore: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State. 
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BANKING STATISTICS DALLAS RESERVE DISTRICT BUILDING PERMITS 
(In Millions of Dollars) rns rn 1982 
Oct.* Sept. ct. Abilene 5,199 $ 4,980 225 
vores : on Amarillo 11,442 4,752 4,892 
Debits : Ss : de Austin 33,074 61,359 97,336 
Condition of reperting Nov. 1, Sept. 27, No Ss ° Beaumont 28,320 19,822 13,789 
member banks on spies ; 3: és Brownsville 1.575 1,750 1,535 
Deposits (total 358 34 oe Brownwood 1,850 3,150 6,200 
Time 121 2! Cleburne __ 11,511 175 1,648 
Demand 237 * 2: Corpus Christi 11,215 16,561 2,830 
Borrowings from Federal Reseerve_ - : Corsicana 1,270 3,025 1,900 
Loans (total) 217 2 242 Dallas 174,090 175,439 113,910 
On Securities 60 ‘ , Del Rio 1,100 427 3,630 
All Other 157 ox Denison 10,500 7,800 300 
Government Securities Owned 123 ‘ Eastland 200 
eer Le El Paso 15,869 3,585 26,060 
“dl po Federal Reserve Board. Fort Worth 74,406 76,921 102,600 
Galveston 45,141 20,558 42,988 
COMMODITY PRICES Harlingen 93,339 18,216 2,450 
; Houston 246,357 209,078 174,213 
oak a “4 Jacksonville 400 12,620 1,375 
7 1 — Laredo 500 800 
at sence ee Longview 21,500 39,500 ~—- 81,679 
tics (19256 = 100) ___..__ 71.2 70.8 64.4 Lubbock 7,955 1,535 8,250 
104.4 104.8 91.0 McAllen 500 2,050 26,300 
Te ees LO Se mC Marshall 4,785 4,995 14,685 
Dun’s $160.43 $162.63 $134.70 Paris — 3,934 7,498 4,025 
Bradstreet’s $ 885 $ 9.05 $ 6.97 regal 7,500 18,500 
; : > i 2 975 7 
Prices: ort Arthur 13,273 17,466 5,041 
ag Reentiiiien sb ieiied- San Angelo 10,000 1,720 159,325 
ture (1910-1914 = 100) 70. 70.0 56.0 San Antonio 77,174 47,925 76,305 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- egg “ot 7,354 et 
tics (1926 = 100) 55. 57.0 46.9 onyder vou Fcpeerees , 
Retail Prices: Sweetwater 175 3,325 785 
‘Food (U.S. Bureau of Labor Temple 12,700 13,700 10,000 
Statistics) (1913 = 100) 1073 107.0 1004 Tyler 72,708 28,747 43,459 
Department Stores (Fairchild’s a Fall coe yt ese 
Publications) (Jan. 1931 = 100) 87.1 86.0 73.3 ichita Falls 1,040 090 J, 1! 
ae, Pen TOTAL $1,034,672 $ 842,655 $1,090,610 
*On gold basis based on exchange quotations for France, Switzerland, Holland, 


and Belgium. Note: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by the Chamber of 
tRevised. Commerce. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET IN THE UNITED STATES 
AS OF OCTOBER 1 
(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 


Government 
Carryover Imports Estimate as of Consumption Exports Balance 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 1* Nov. 1* Total to Nov. 1 to Nov. 1 Total Nov. l 


1926-1927 __ : ; eine (| o4 17,918 21,515 1,639 2,533 4,172 17,343 
1927-1928 : . 3,762 76 12,842 16,680 87 2,055 3,931 12,749 
1928-1929 F 2 Bho 72 14,133 16,741 4635 2,303 3,938 12,803 
1929-1930 _. —_  — 69 15,009 17,391 ; 2,203 3,947 13,444. 
| Paar 1] 14,438 18,979 ; 2,273 3,464 15,515 
1931-1932 ____. pacts eas 15 16,903 23,287 oo2 1,783 3,135 20,152 
1932-1933 _____ aes - 9,682 18 11,947 21,647 397 2,164 3,561 18,086 
1933-1934 ____. a etn 29 13,100 21,305 1,592 2,446 4,038 17,267 


*In 500-pound bales. The cotton year begins August 1. 
OCTOBER SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASISt 


Hogs Shee Total 


6 


Cattle Calves p 
1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth? 2,030 2,132 1,146 1,197 247 234 =1,332 663 4,755 4,226 
Total Intrastate ae Fort Worth ioe ANT 392 414 6 58 472 419 2,129 2,068 
TOTAL, Seeke ee oe 3209 8309 1538 1,611 253 292 +=1,804 1,082 6,884 6,294 


TEXAS CAR-LOT$ SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 1 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 

1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Wortht .. 25,802 25,834 6,459 5,869 6,390 2,789 6,445 6,367 45,096 40,859 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth... 6,432. 6,541 ++1,996 2,202 369 385 1,325 1,276 10,122 10,404 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS ___. —__—.. 32,234 32,375 8455 8071 6,759 3,174 7,770 7,643 55,218 51,263 
tFort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown. 
tRail-Car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 
Note: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing every 

livestock shipping point in the State. The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 





